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A FAMOUS FRENCH ARTIST, LEON MARIE 
JOSEPH IWILL 


The influence that France and French artists have exercised on 
the art of America can hardly be estimated, but beyond doubt the 
teaching of the French studio has been an important factor in devel- 
oping the characteristics of the 
American school of painting and 
also in establishing its methods. 
The number of American art stu- 
dents resident in Paris each year 
is far greater than would readily 
be supposed. It has recently been 
estimated that from twelve to 
fifteen hundred are constantly at 
work there. 

You meet these embryo artists 
everywhere—at the picture galler- 
ies, on the streets and boulevards, 
at the cafés of the Quartier Latin. 
They come and go. Some stay for 
a longer, some for a shorter time, 
but they all attend one or another 
of the art academies, such as 
Julien’s, Delacluse’s, or Carlo- 
rossi’s. The more fortunate study M. J. IWILL 
with special masters, and so fall Feom 2 Dietegraph 
more directly under their influence, 
while all absorb the art atmosphere with which the French capital is 
filled. The best known men who have been brought into contact with 
such surroundings are Whistler and Sargent. The latter, although 
born of American parents in Italy, was educated, artistically, largely 
in France, and has lived most of his life abroad; while the former has 
now practically made Paris his home. 

Amongst the French artists who by their works, through their 
numerous pupils, and by their precept and example, have had a very 
wide influence upon the art of their day, should be placed Monsieur 
Iwill. Leon Marie Joseph Iwill, born in Paris, in 1850, was destined 
by his father, who was treasurer of the Chamber of Deputies, for a 
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civil engineer. He studied with this end in 
view in the Lycée Bonaparte at Paris, having 
for his classmate Edouard Détaille, the now 
famed military painter. Unfortunately Iwill’s 
delicate health prevented his entering the 
Ecole Centrale, where engineers complete their 
education. After finishing his mathematical 
studies, he was obliged to give up all ideas of 
taking his degree. 

The family circumstances made it neces- 
sary for him to earn his living, so he was 
entered, at the age of eighteen, with a leading 
jewelry firm and soon showed his artistic lean- 
ings and capacity by making many rare and 
AFTER THE SQUALL beautiful designs. ‘Bad health still followed 
By M. J. Iwill him, and he became seriously ill. Just then 

the war with Germany was declared, and Iwill, 
although still weak, and in spite of the refusal on the part of his 
physicians to grant the necessary certificate, enlisted. He went 
through that terrible campaign, at first as a private soldier, and later 
on as a non-commissioned officer. 

While at college he had studied drawing with success. He had 
also always been a lover of nature in her various moods, and now the 
sight of the e superb expanse of country covered with snow, the deso- 
lation of the landscape, which he had plenty of opportunity to study 
during the long winter marches of 1870 and 1871, decided for him 
his vocation. On peace being declared he at first entered the admin- 
istration bureau of the National Assembly, sitting at Versailles, of 





which his father had become the general secretary. He chose this 
work because it left 
him free for several . . = a. 


hours each day, 
during which he 
worked with tre- 
mendous energy at 
his chosen profes- 
sion, under the 
direction of that 
most excellent and 
well-known marine- 
painter (since dead), 
Juglet. 

Finding, how- 
ever, that he did 
not have time 





. VILLAGE IN BRETAGNE 
enough to give to By M. J. Iwill 
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his painting, and still being obliged to support himself, he, during the 
next three years, prepared to pass the examinations for the steno- 
graphic secretaryship to the National Assembly. This was a lucrative 
position, with the additional advantage of giving him three days each 
week as well as his mornings free. He secured this much coveted 


LE CALVAIRE 
By M. J. Iwill 


post, and the following year was transferred to a more important 
position in the senate. 

In 1872 the French government sent him ona mission to Algiers 
to study the question of colonization there. His report was very 
exhaustive, but the questions which such a mission involved did not 
interest him nearly so much as the beauty of the African scenery. 
So while he brought back great inspiration for his art he did not 
further attempt the solution of this important problem. 

From this time he determined to give himself up entirely to paint- 
ing. Following this decision he made a journey to Brittany, where 
he made the acquaintance of the eminent painter, Lansyer, who 
became at once interested in his work. A warm friendship, with 
many years of study under this master, ensued. 

In 1875 he offered for exhibition for the first time at the Salon of 
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the Société des Artistes Francais picture, which was accepted by the 
jury and well hung. This proved a very important event for him, 
for his painting attracted much attention, as did also the name with 
which he signed it, viz., ‘‘I will.’ He had always observed that 
when an Englishman or an American was determined to succeed he 
usually said ‘I will,’’ so the young painter, being determined to work 
faithfully and to accomplish great things in his art, took for his nom 





NUIT GRISE 
From Gallery of the Luxembourg 
By M. J. Iwill 


de brosse the English words ‘‘I will.’’ At first the name was writ- 
ten as two distinct words, but now it is signed Iwill. 

It is also a well-known fact that Monsieur Iwill had a double 
purpose in the choice of his name, for while bent on succeeding as an 
artist, he was equally bent on securing in marriage the hand of a young 
lady of high social position. So thinking of her and his art at the 
same time, he was inspired to select this forceful and picturesque 
pseudonym. Such is the origin of the name which has become 
famous, which is now found on so many beautiful works, and which 
before long was accepted by the young lady who became Madame 
Iwill. 

His picture was well received. All the leading journals spoke of 
his work enthusiastically, and one of the most eminent writers of the 
day, Edmond About, devoted a whole page in praise of his methods, 
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in an influential art 
review. So, much 
to his surprise, the 
young painter found 
himself suddenly 
famous. 

This first suc- 


cess was but the 

beginning of his t 
fame. Honor fol- 

lowed honor. He a 
was made Hors be 
Concours, was tienes 
awarded medals at py . J. Iwill 
two French exposi- _ Collection of Leslie J. Skelton 

tions, was elected 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, received the medal of honor at 
the Lyons Exposition, and was made an officer of the Academy. 
These are some of the greatest honors France has to bestow on her 
distinguished citizens. 

His pictures are to be found in most of the more important French 
and foreign galleries. The state has recognized the value of his work, 
not only by bestowing on him medals, decorations, and other honors, 
but also by purchasing two of his pictures for the French National 
Gallery, the Luxembourg—a pastel, ‘‘ Before the Storm,’’ and an oil, 
‘‘Grey Evening.’’ He is represented in the collection of the city of 
Paris by a picture entitled ‘‘Under the Snow,’’ and in the Melbourne 
gallery, Australia, by an English subject, ‘‘ Banks of the Lyn,’’ while 
the art collection of Colorado College is enriched by his picture, 
‘*The Storm Cloud.’’ His works have a world-wide reputation, and 
many are 
owned in 
the United 
States and 
Canada. 

In 1890 
Iwill be- 
came, after 
the split in 
the Société 
des Artistes 
Francais, 
sociétaire 
of the So- 
ciété Na- 
BANKS OF THE LYN- DEVONSHIRE tionale des 
By M. J. Iwill 
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Beaux Arts. He had just been awarded a silver medal at the Expo- 
sition of 1889, and other honors, and it was not without keen regret 
that he left his friends of the older society. His action quite unex- 
pectedly involved a breaking of the long friendship with his master, 
Lansyer, who never forgave what he called his desertion, for he 
looked upon the younger society with much disfavor, and always 
alluded to it as ‘‘the hostile society.”’ 

The nomination of the Meissonier committee as sociétaire of 





OCTOBER—WESTKAPELLE 
By M. J. Iwill 


the Société Nationale was, however, too important a thing to be 
refused, and Iwill felt compelled to separate himself from his many 
old associations and warm friends of the older society. In the new 
society Iwill at once took an enviable rank. His pictures have 
always been amongst the most noteworthy, both for their beauty of 
color and their effects of light and atmosphere. Every artist or layman 
who stands before one of his beautiful and vigorous canvases will 
acknowledge that he has fully mastered that greatest of all artistic 
difficulties, viz., ‘‘How to express his best thought in the way that 
best expresses it.’’ 

In every picture he is sincere and truthful to nature. He speaks 
his mind clearly in refined color and by correct drawing. Painting 
is surely as much a mode of expression as speech, and every time an 
artist takes brush or pencil in hand he records either what he thinks 
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or what he does not think; if the latter, he states what is not true, and 
is no more to be trusted than the man whose language is insincere. 
Iwill is, above all things, sincere, he loves landscape and paints it 
with a strong poetic sentiment, and he also shows great power in the 
selection of subjects. His paintings are full of light, and the very 
remarkable pastel entitled ‘‘Le Calvaire,’’ in the last Salon, was the 
wonder and delight of the artistic world of Paris. The low hills far 
away, the houses and fishing-boats of the middle distance, the long 





THE STORM CLOUD 
By M. J. Iwill 
Collection of Colorado College 


stretch of wet sand in the foreground, the clouds with the gleam 
of light illuminating the figure of the Christ, the emblem of safety 
for the fishermen of the port of Etaples, etc.—these have all been 
carefully thought out and most admirably rendered. As a piece 
of technical work it is unique. It is a marvellous instance of 
light in a pastel painting, for it almost contains the strong light of 
nature. 

Millet, the apostle of realism, has shown conclusively that every- 
day objects, the laborers who work in the fields, are capable of inspir- 
ing the most poetical feelings. Iwill, although painting very differ- 
ently, has demonstrated this anew in his works. He has a refined and 
poetical mind, which even the most simple fact of nature cannot pass 
through without being made beautiful. He evidently feels, with 
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Millet, that what- 
ever appeals to his 
higher and stronger 
feelings is a legiti- 
mate subject for his 
brush. 

Iwill has had a 
great many pupils 
of all nationali- 
ties—American, 
English, Swiss, Ger- 
man, and Russian. 

Suite For some years, 
bg pgrneontag however, he has 
Collection of Leslie J. Skelton been obliged to dis- 

continue teaching. 
The demand for his pictures has been constantly growing, and pupils 
occupied too much of his time. He was wonderfully generous in the 
length of his lessons, and then could not be persuaded to accept a 
fair remuneration. He has frequently told a student, ‘‘Oh! never 
mind paying, I do not wish to make a commerce of my art.”’ | 

During the years he did teach he gave much good counsel and 
advice, some of which has been recorded, and perhaps may explain 
better than anything else could do some of the underlying principles | 
that govern his work. ‘‘Light is contained in the quality of tone 





more than in the thickness of pigment.”’ ‘‘Simplicity is the highest 
form of art. It requires a highly refined and intelligent mind and a 
much more cultivated taste.’’ ‘‘Every first-class painting will on 
examination be found to contain a considerable amount of detail. 


me) 


Alas! it is necessary, but it should never be obtrusive. ‘*It is not 
easy to paint any- 

thing, but hardest M4 

of all is to give the 
impression of move- 
ment.’’ ‘‘Always 
study your effects 
from nature. I have 
the greatest respect 
for anything, even 
the smallest sketch, 
made direct from 
nature.’’ ‘‘ Render 
your impressions of 
what you see and 
seek for everything 


that indicates or VIEW OF VENICE 
By M. J. Iwill 
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FIN DU JOUR—VENICE 
By M. J. Iwill 
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A POND IN THE DUNES 
By M. J. Iwill 
Collection of Leslie J. Skelto 
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suggests the beautiful contrasts of nature.’’ The value of these dicta 
will be seen by all people of artistic training. 

The motto of a great many of the best French landscape-painters 
has been, ‘‘Mettez-vous en face de la nature et puis peignez comme 
vous sentirez.’’ Iwill certainly advises his pupils to go to nature. 
He himself always does so, and he has been known to keep a picture 
unfinished for two or more years until he could revisit the scene to 
reconfirm his impressions. 

In his own work he practices what he preaches. His palette is 
simple, and he has acquired by long study and practice a direct and 
straightforward method of execution. His pictures show great indi- 
viduality of treatment and color. His wide range of subject is 
remarkable, for France, England, Holland, Italy, and Sicily are all 
equally well known to him and in each of these countries he seizes 
accurately the spirit, local coloring, and character. He is so rapid 
a worker that he is able to record the passing and transient effects of 
nature most readily, and he is also endowed with a fine critical sense 
which enables him to refine and elevate his work, and which also 
guides him to a noble choice of subject. 

New ideas and methods he considers are manifestations to be 
carefully studied, not heresies to be refuted or condemned, for he is 
wide and liberal in his views. LESLIE J. SKELTON. 





QUAIS DE LA GUIDECCA—VENICE 
By M. J. Iwill 
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SHORTCOMINGS OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


It seems to me that no one could seriously dispute the fact that a 
great school of art in America is needed, or that such a school would 
have the very greatest influence in the development both of the spirit 
and the practice of art. As art is now taught in this country, it is 
too fragmentary. The pupils are not thoroughly grounded. Any 
one who wants to study art here can do so. The examinations are 
too easy. In the foreign schools the examinations are very difficult. 
The student must know a good deal to pass them. There should be 
an American school with equally high requirements. 

If a young man wants to enter Harvard or Yale, his preparation 
must be thorough. That is the way it should be with the school of 
art, for the school of art should really be like a university. The 
student, before being admitted to the university, should have passed 
beyond the elemental stage of study which properly belongs to the 
grammar-school grade. As it is now in America there is no place 
where parents who think their son is a genius can send that son to find 
out that he isn’t a genius. There are very few people who can’t be 
taught to draw more or less well, but the mere ability to draw does 
not make an artist. 

There seems to be a desire on the part of a very large number of 
persons either to become professional artists, sculptors, and painters 
or to acquire some of the principles of decoration. But there is also 
widespread ignorance that a thorough grounding in certain facts is 
absolutely essential to the serious student before he is prepared to 
avail himself of the experience of others. 

Those who wish to study art here are admitted to classes far too 
leniently. In the schools abroad the entrance examinations are very 
severe, and by a succession of examinations, the less talented are 
eliminated. This refers, of course, to the great schools—not to the 
irresponsible studios, where a model or two is hired and a few painters 
with a present reputation are engaged to call in occasionally to give 
advice; to such schools anybody, with no experience whatever, can, 
by paying a small fee, be admitted. 

It has been immensely to the advantage of America that there is 
nothing for architects abroad which corresponds with the irresponsible 
painting ateliers referred to. The student of architecture going to 
Paris, for instance—although my remarks do not apply to Paris 
alone —can only study his profession by going into the ‘‘ Beaux 
Arts.’’ The entrance examination is very severe, of course, and 
should be so, but the effect upon the American student is everywhere 
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apparent here, and has given the architects of the United States the 
great position they occupy to-day. 

If the money is provided—and one of the things which surprises 
me on coming back to America is the amount of money there seems 
to be—there would seem to be no reason why a great American 
school of art should not be established and be put in working order 
within a reasonably short time. A building should be furnished, 
among other things, with copies of the best examples of art in foreign 
countries in sculpture, painting, and architecture. There would be 
little difficulty in acquiring these, although it would take time. 

The American Art Federation would be the institution which 
would most naturally father the work of establishing an American 
school. And the question of a location for the school would have to 
be answered by circumstances. It should be in a center, some place 
where it would be to the advantage of both pupils and instructors to 
live. The location might bea problem. One would name New York 
as the obvious place for the school, as the National Academy is 
there, and the various art societies to which most American artists 
contribute hold their exhibitions there. 

The art ability of Americans is not to be belittled. The best 
American artists can hold their own anywhere. American art as a 
whole, however, has the tendency to be preoccupied with problems of 
a technical nature, such as how to put on paint, and things of that sort. 
The painting of individual pictures is not art in its highest form. 
Pictures are only fragments. The great things are works which carry 
an idea through to completion. 

I do not think that the great problems of adapting one subject or 
composition to its environment is sufficiently studied, if it is studied 
at all. The three great branches of art—painting, sculpture, and 
architecture—should be independent. Without a knowledge of the 
other two, each is incomplete. The restraining influence the study 
of each one has upon the others is of the greatest importance and of 
the greatest service. 

A school should have, first of all, the great artists of the country 
as overseers. That is the method pursued in Munich, where the great 
artists are given studios in the school, and the students are allowed, 
several days in the week, to consult them about ideas. In addition 
to the influence of American artists of first rank, the American school 
might also make arrangements to receive the benefit and advice of 
prominent foreign artists who are visiting this country from time to 
time. As to the instructors, there should be many of them, and 
there is no reason why they should not be drawn from the ranks of 
American artists. 

The curriculum of the school should embrace sculpture, painting, 
and architecture, and every student should be made to learn some- 
thing about all three branches of art. There are many Americans 
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THE FIRST SNOW 


By Walter L. Palmer 
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who are quite competent to act as instructors, under the supervision 
of artists of first rank. And the great thing is that the school should 
have one inspiring head. The advantage of having great artists on 
the staff, to whom students can have access, lies in the fact that one 
can learn much more by working with a man than by simply being 
told what to do, or what not to do. The establishment of the school 
would mean, primarily, the sifting out of the incapable. It would 
push forward those who had real talent, and would discourage those 
without talent. 

An art atmosphere i is hardly to be spoken of as something which is 
created; it is rather something which happens. It is a matter of 
tradition. A whole country grows up to art, and the atmosphere 
comes gradually into being, one can hardly explain when or how. 
And a people who have once developed an art atmosphere may 
degenerate. Take Italy, for example. The Italy of the past was a 
paradise of art. Rome is an eternal city because of the handiwork 
which immortal artists have left there, if for no other reason. But 
take the Italy of to-day—where is its art atmosphere? The average 
modern Italian likes the worst pictures and loves noise. It would 
seem as if all the art air had been breathed over there. 

An art atmosphere is not generated entirely by pictures. The 
kind of houses men build, and what they put into them; the decora- 
tions of public buildings; the bez autifying of public parks; the care of 
the streets, all these things play important parts. In this day, it is 
not so much the love of pictures as care for vital things which needs 
to be encouraged. 

The generating of an art atmosphere requires a great deal of 
money, as well as a great deal of good taste on the part of a great 
many people. Public building decorations of the highest order are 
so expensive as frequently to make them impossible. The artist who 
does the work, too, must inevitably make sacrifices. But the man 
who takes up the profession of art must have higher aims than finan- 
cial considerations. The painting of an important and thoroughly 


careful work is much more expensive than most people realize. 
Epwin A. ABBEY. 











GRAY DAY, SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 
By Charles Francis Browne 


WORK OF CHICAGO ARTISTS 


The annual exhibition of works by Chicago artists, which opened 
on February 4th last at the Art Institute of Chicago, was an eminently 
creditable display. 

One found in it much that was worthy of no stinted measure of 
praise, and, as might be expected, not a little that lent itself to criti- 
cism for its crudity and ineffectiveness. 

It is a fact worthy of comment that the exhibition this year was 
given under the joint management of the Art Institute and the Muni- 
cipal Art League of Chicago, an innovation that may be significant of 
much benefit to local artists. The object of the old Art Association 
of Chicago was so closely allied with that of the Municipal Art 
League that it was thought that better work in the promotion of art 
might be accomplished by uniting these two forces. It is the avowed 
intention of the league henceforth to render every possible assistance 
to local talent. This is the first year that it has had anything to do 
with exhibitions, and it signalized its assumption of new duties by the 
issuance of a circular which may here be quoted as an earnest of its 
good intentions and of what it hopes to accomplish in its broader 
field. The circular reads: 

‘‘The approaching annual exhibition of the works of artists of 
Chicago and vicinity, which will open at the Art Institute February 
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4th, is of special interest this year to members of the Municipal Art 
League and the people of Chicago. It is the first year that this exhi- 
bition is to take place under its auspices. The Municipal Art League 
took upon itself the work formerly performed with such vigor and 
enthusiasm by the late Art Association of Chicago, for the sole pur- 
pose of encouraging local artists of all kinds; for the encouragement 
of municipal art implies the necessity for having artists to produce 
it, and to that end artists must have discriminating patronage and 
generous support. 

‘*Chicago educates more artists than any other city in America, 
but it does not encourage them to stay here. As a consequence 
there is a constant migration of artists, and generally of the best of 
them, to other localities, where they are better appreciated. The 
man who is ‘not without honor, save in his own country,’ soon packs 
his belongings and flees away to more congenial climes. To prevent 
this, the annual winter exhibition at the Art Institute should be its 
greatest center of interest in art attraction. The Municipal Art 
League wants our citizens not only to go and admire, but to buy 
these works if they like them. They are sold by the league without 
commission. 


5 Charles Abel Gorin 


A VENETIAN DAY 
By Charles Abel Corwin 
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To what extent the efforts of the organization will stimulate public 
interest in local art, or how many of the rising artists of Chicago they 
will keep from migrating to more appreciative communities and more 
lucrative scenes of action, is problematical. Certain it is that there is 





FLORENCE 
By Mrs. Anna L. Stacey 


a more or less general and constant exodus of artists from Chicago to 
other cities, and the experiment of the league in seeking to check the 
tide is worth the trying. 

The exhibition this year represented the work of one hundred and 
one artists, sixty-one men and forty women, all residing in Chicago, 
except a very few who are either temporarily absent or so situated 
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that Chicago is their 

professional center. 

The display com- 

prised two hundred 

and sixty-nine 

works selected from 

a total number of 

six hundred and 

twenty-nine sub- 

mitted for exam- 

ination by the jury, 

which consisted of 

J. W. Pattison, 

Ralph Clarkson, 

Max Mauch, Wil- 

liam Wendt, Oliver hee mes et een 
Dennett Grover, By William A. Harper 

Carl Mauch, Jules 

Mersfelder, and Miss Caroline D. Wade, the first three of whom were 
nominated by the league. 

It is noteworthy that many of the best known artists of Chicago 
sent nothing to the exhibition. Three of the jurors, for instance— 
Messrs. Clarkson, Grover, and Pattison—were not represented in the 
galleries, and one looked in vain in the catalogue for such familiar names 
as John H. Vanderpoel, Pauline Dohn Rudolph, Bertha Menzler, E. J. 
Dressler, and Blanche Ostertag. A number of other artists, however— 
Wendt, Symons, Mrs. Stacey, Schultz, Miss Lacey, Miss Baker, and 
Browne—swelled the list of exhibits by unusually liberal contributions. 

The exhibition of this year was no exception to the average dis- 

play of purely 
American work — 
landscapes largely 
predominated in 
the galleries. By 
all odds the best 
representatives ot 
this class of work 
were William 
Wendt, Charles 
Francis Browne, 
and George Gardner 
Symons. Browne's 
tweive canvases 
constituted the 
most important ex- 


A FISHING-HOUSE hibition he has yet 
By George F. Schultz : 
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made. They were all pleasing bits of landscape, reminiscent of 
summer outings at Oregon, Illinois, and Saugatuck, Michigan. The 
artist seems of late to have developed a special liking for the yellow 
and russet effects of autumn, and several of the canvases shown 
displayed these notes of the waning year. 

Of the twelve canvases exhibited, probably ‘“The Red Oak’’ and 
‘*The Yellow Hickory,’’ both depicting views at Oregon, were supe- 
rior to the best work Mr. Browne had previously offered the public. 
His ‘‘The Autumn Meadow,”’ ‘‘The Sand Dunes,’’ and ‘‘Gray Day’’ 
were likewise exceptionally good, being pleasing in tone and instinct 
with the true spirit of American landscape. His canvases showed a 
marked contrast from those exhibited a year ago. 

The same is true of the nineteen pictures shown by Wendt. For 
once this artist left the poppy to waste its. fragrance on the desert air. 

He had but one 
poppy field in the 
galleries, a rolling 
meadow thickly 
dashed with golden 
blossoms, in the 
style of former 
years. Wendt’s 
canvases this year 
showed that he has 
been browsing in 
new pastures, and 
most of the pictures 
spoke unmistakably 
of the hills and 
woods of New Eng- 
land. 

One rather pre- 
ferred them to the 
California scenes in 
which Wendt has 
reveled. One al- 
most suspects that 
he and Browne had 
been prompted by 
the same mentor, 
since Wendt, too, 
has been success- 
fully trying his hand 
at the yellows and 
reds of autumn, as 


“ > Ip ” ° 
HURRY UP, JIM’ was witnessed by 
By Adam Emory Albright ¢ 
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his ‘‘October, 

“The Red and 
Gold of October,’ 
“The Maple 
Grove,’ ‘‘Oak and 
Pine,’’ and a num- 
ber of his other 
canvases. It is 
something of a new 
departure for 
Wendt to attempt 
wood interiors, and 
his exhibition this 
year came asa 
pleasing surprise 
and as a welcome 
evidence of the 
artist’s versatility. 

Mr. Symons’s 
thirteen canvases 
were all in evidence 
of his late sojourn 
in California. The 
works were all strik- 
ingly individual and 
full of interest, not 
less from the pleas- 
ing bits of landscape 
and sea-scape de- 
picted than from the masterly way in which the artist has infused 
a certain poetry into his pictures. His *‘Coast of San Juan,’’ with 
its yellowish rolling sea breaking against the cliffs, was perhaps 
the finest marine in the exhibition; and another marine, ‘‘When the 
Sky is Blue, Laguna,’’ was scarcely less excellent and interesting. 
Symons’s love of ruddy and glowing effects has not forsaken him, and 
though his canvases were less resplendent than those of a year ago, 
they betokened the artist’s delight in warmth of tone and his ability 
to throw the charm of richness over his work. 

Mrs. Anna L. Stacey came in for more than her share of honors, 
though it is safe to say that none of the competing artists grudged her 
her success. Her delightful ‘‘Florence,’’ herewith pictured, won the 
Young Fortnightly prize, and was almost immediately purchased by 
the Klio Association, and another of her canvases, ‘‘When All the 
World Seems Fair,’’ depicting a girl in white with a touch of red 
near her throat, sitting in the broad sunlight of a garden, was pur- 
chased by the Chicago Woman's Aid. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. C. H. BESLEY 
By George de Mare 
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Of the baker's dozen of pictures shown by Mrs. Stacey, no one 
was lacking in interest. They showed a wide range of capabilities, 
ranging from bits of landscape 
at Mystic, Connecticut, and 
river scenes to portraits and 
ideal figure pieces. Mrs. Stacey 
was a pupil of Leonard Ocht- 
man, and her work shows the 
influence of her master, her 
landscapes having the same 
subtle charm that Ochtman 
casts over his. ‘‘Florence,’’ 
the prize-winner, was unques- 
tionably the most charming 
figure piece in the exhibition, 
and the honor it conferred 
upon the artist was well mer- 
ited. John F. Stacey, her 
husband, showed three pleas- 
ing bits of Mystic, Connecticut, 
landscape, all happy in con- 

ception and well executed. 
Miss Jessie P. Lacey, an- 
other of the generous contrib- 
utors, showed much creditable 
work. Her ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. 
L.,’’ was a bit of straightfor- 
ward portraiture. and her 
‘*Freda,’’ in which the figure 
is portrayed sitting in the sun- 
light knitting, was no less direct 
and effective. ‘‘A MHurried 
Grace,’’ depicting a little girl 
in a dark frock with a red 
handkerchief hanging out of 
her pocket, was an especially 
charming child study. The 
rest of her canvases were well 
executed landscapes and sea- 
scapes taken at Etaples, 

STREET IN GERMANY France. 

By Pauline Palmer Genre pictures have of late 
years lost much of their interest 
to the public, but Adam E, Albright had one, ‘‘ Hurry Up, Jim,’’ show- 
ing two boys sawing wood, which was one of the taking bits at the 
exhibition. It was fully up to the standard of Mr. Albright’s happily 
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conceived urchin pictures. Warm praise should be accorded to 
Frank R. Wadsworth for his broadly painted view of the Shinnecock 
Hills; to William A. Harper for his ‘‘ First Sign of Autumn’’ and 
‘*The Lake in the Hills,’’ both 
of which are pleasing landscapes 
replete with sentiment; to Car] 
Linden for a small marine, entitled 
‘*Where the Waves Break.’’ and 
a decidedly poetic night scene in 
which tall trees stand out boldly 
against a blue-black sky; to 
Walter M. Clute for a fine interi- 
or, in which the accent is unmis- 
takably Dutch; to Karl A. Buehr 
for a typical Holland kitchen 
scene, no less pronouncedly 
Dutch; to D. F. Bigelow for a 
couple of well- executed land- 
scapes; to Charles A. Corwin for 
‘fA Venetian Day,’’ in which this 
painter of harbor scenes has in- 
troduced an acceptable variation 
from his usual type of pictures; 
and to Edgar Cameron for his 
‘*Summer Sea.’”’ 

Mr. Cameron's other marine, 
‘‘Night on the Ocean,’’ repro- 
duced as the frontispiece of this 
issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, is less 
pleasing. This latter picture was 
selected for color reproduction 
owing to its peculiar monochro- 
matic tone, which lent itself 
readily to duograph printing. 

A number of the artists con- 
tributing portraits and figure 
pieces also deserve hearty com- 
mendation. George de Mare sent ink Dae 

m . ‘ IN FOOT-BALL ARMOR 

an admirable ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. By Louis W. Wilson 
E. H. Besley,’’ a pleasing female 
figure wearing a white blouse shadowed with yellow; John C. Johan- 
sen, one of the strongest figure pieces in the exhibition, ‘‘As Ye 
Olden Daye’’; Louis W. Wilson, a slender, but vigorous athlete, 
‘*In Foot-ball Armor’’; Charles E. Hooven, a portrait of ‘‘ Miss Nellie 
S.,”’ a striking likeness of a slight blonde-haired girl; Genéve Sar- 
geant, a capital head in pastel, ‘‘Anita,’’ which was among the best 
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figure pieces in the collection; Alden S. Brooks, a fine portrait of 
‘‘Mrs. Paul Richter’’; and Robert F. Brown an equally effective 
portrait in pastel of ‘‘Mr. D.”* 

A kind word should also be said of Frederic J. Mulhaupt’s portrait 
of ‘‘Miss Stone,’’ which is sincere and well modeled, for Marie E. 
Blanke’s dainty portrait bearing the title of ‘‘Theo,’’ and for Mrs. 

Cameron’s success- 
ful study heads. 
Svend Svensen’s 
three contributions 
were thoroughly 
typical of this 
artist’s well-known 
style, and the same 
remark may be 
made of the six 
pictures sent by 
Jules R. Mersfelder. 
Caroline D. 
Wade, H. Ivan 
Swift, Mrs. S.. Van 
D. Shaw, George F. 
Schultz, William 
Schmedtgen, Wen- 
dell Morseley, Fred 
T. Larson, James 
E. Forkner, Mrs. 
M. M. Chase, Jean 
Beman Cook, Karl 
Albert Buehr, 
Marie Elsa Blanke, 
Enella Benedict, 
and Martha S. 
ART STUDENT Baker all sent 
By Martha S. Baker 2 
water-colors, which 
varied much in intrinsic interest and also in character and quality of 
execution. Schmedtgen’s pictures were all exceptionally good, as 
were also many of Schultz's and Morseley’s. 

Three pieces of plaster should be accorded specific mention. 
Lorado Taft again exhibited his fine four-figure group, ‘‘The Solitude 
of the Soul,’’ which was shown at the Pan-American, and which one 
would like to see put in more enduring material and made a perma- 
nent acquisition of the Institute. Charles J. Mulligan’s colossal ‘‘ Flag 
Boy’’ was a piece of exceptionally good modeling, and Miss Julia 
Bracken’s portrait of the late Mrs. Leander McCormick was of ' 
unusual merit. 





*AS YE OLDEN DAYE” 
By John C. Johansen 


NESTLED IN THE HILLS 
By William Wendt 
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A collection of forty 
works by Milwaukee artists 
was given place in the gal- 
leries, but of these pictures 
little can be said, since for 
the most part they were not 
up to the standard of the 
rest of the exhibition. 

Art exhibitions, it may 
be said in conclusion, 
wherever held, must of 
necessity have a_ business 
end to them, or there will 
be little incentive for paint- 
ers to make a display of 
their work. It is not one 
of the functions of art 
workers to furnish free en- 
tertainment to the public, 
and it is to be hoped that 
the league will devote its 
energies, in a practical way, 
toward inducing lovers of 
art and buyers of pictures 
to give substantial encour- 





PORTRAIT SKETCH 
By Estelle Ray Reid agement an d support to 
home talent. Be it in Chi- 
cago or elsewhere, if those who wish to foster art would recognize the 
fact that artists must live, and would therefore undertake to awaken 
the purchasing community, the result would soon be felt in a sharper 
competition and better work. ARTHUR ANDERSON MERRITT. 


MIT 


RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS— 
HARRISON FISHER 

The following plates are fairly representative of the best work of 
one of our promising illustrators, Harrison Fisher. They are repro- 
duced herewith from ‘‘My Lady Peggy Goes to Town,’’ by courtesy 
of the Bowen- Merrill Company , publishers of the book, and serve to 
show a style of dainty and spirited drawing, in which this artist excels. 
Mr. Fisher has illustrated several volumes, notably books by Harold 
Frederic, Jerome K. Jerome, and Hamlin Garland, and has done much 
work for Eastern magazines. He was born in Brooklyn, in 1875, and 
was educated in San Francisco, finally drifting to New York, the Mecca 
of most artists who develop marked ability in the field of illustration. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN 
By Jan Toorop 


ART GOSSIP OF THE OLD WORLD 


Two art events of recent occurrence in Paris will be of especial 
interest to American readers. These were the winter show of the 
American Art Association, at’ Quai Conti, and the annual picture 
show of the American Woman's Art Association, which was held in 
the American Girls’ Club Rooms in the Rue Chevreuse. 

The former of these exhibitions contained about two hundred 
works by Americans, many of them notable productions. Brisbing 
sent a couple of capital cattle pieces, and Eugene Vail a typical 
Venetian street and also an admirable marine, showing sail-boats 
returning to port. John Humphreys Johnston contributed a fine 
study of the neck and shoulders of a young woman, and Charles 
Sprague Pearce a taking female profile. Among the other pictures 
of which mention may be made were a nude boy standing ankle deep 
in the sea, by Alexander Harrison; some decorative and scriptural 
pieces by Daupheny Tanner; and a number of admirable landscapes, 
principally snow- covered mountains, by Weeks. 

The women’s exhibition was thoroughly characteristic of the work 
being done by American students in Paris. Its two hundred paint- 
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ings, pastels, water-colors, and miniatures constituted the most impor- 
tant exhibition thus far made by this organization. Landscapes and 
figures in the open air were inthe ascendant. Asa whole, the display 
was characterized by a judicious selection of subjects and by intelli- 
gent treatment. 

Creditable canvases were shown by Mrs. Frederick Macmonnies, 
president of the association; Miss May Past, a scholarship girl of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts; Mrs. Inez Addams, one of 
Whistler’s pupils; Mrs. Elizabeth Nourse; Elizabeth Van Elten; May 
Perkins; Eleanor Greatorex; Kathleen Greatorex; and Blanche 
Dillaye. Other canvases worthy of special commendation were by 
Lucy B. Robbins, Bertha Waters, Miss Haigh, Miss MacArthur, 
Rebecca Jones, Della Garretson, Miss Packard, Ella Thomas, Miss 
Churchhill, Louisa Wood, and Miss Qualy. The pictures by Mrs. 
Addams, Miss Past, and a number of the other exhibitors, showed 
unmistakably the influence of the teachers under whom they have 
worked. The landscapes for the most part had the genuine landscape 
spirit, and the figure pieces showed an almost utter absence of conven- 
tional styles and poses. 

One of the notable features of the month in London was the exhi- 





HOAR-FROST 
By G. A, Fjalstad 
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bition of water-colors recently held at the Agnew galleries. This was 
by all odds the best water-color exhibition of the winter. It included 
fine specimens of work by Turner, DeWint, Cox, Fielding, Prout, 
Hunt, Burne-Jones, Muller, Cotman, Bonington, and other masters 
of English art in water-color. It is a curious fact that while Turner 
water-colors are steadily rising in value, pictures by such masters as 
Bonington, Cox, Fielding, and DeWint are practically stationary, 
remaining where they have been for the last quarter of a century. 

A word should also here be said of the winter exhibition of the 
Secession, especially in view of the fact that I send herewith a couple 
of photographs of works shown. It was in every sense a joint display 
of the productions of the northern continental countries, and it served 
to emphasize the value of northern painting. 

Both in selection of subjects and manner of treatment, the work 
of these northern artists, such as Werenskiold, Jansson, G. A. Fjalstad, 
Christian Krogh, Axel Gallen, Jarneveldt, and Jan Toorop, was 
unique. England and the southern continental countries have a 
civilization and an art of their own, and so have these painters of the 
north, one full of strength and original talent. These workers seem 
to stand close to nature and to paint with a more naive impulse than 
the men of southern latitudes. 

Among them are some portraitists of exceptional ability, as for 
instance, the Norwegian Werenskiold and Jan Toorop, the work of 
the former being characterized by a sturdy realism, which is often 
nothing less than harsh, and that of the latter by a tenderness and 
grace rarely seen in portraiture. The landscapes and seascapes of 
these northern artists have, as might be expected, an individuality of 
their own, savoring of the steppes, virginal forests, snow-covered 
plains, and ice-bound watercourses whose austere beauty has not 
wooed the painters of the south. The ‘‘Hoar Frost,’’ by Fjalstad, 
of which I send a photograph for reproduction, is unlike anything 
one sees emanating from a southern studio. 

BLANCHE M. RUSSELL. 
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JARS 
By the Rookwood Pottery Company 


LATTER-DAY DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN 
POTTERY — III 


Reference was made in the first article of this series to the fact 
that but a comparatively few years ago it was fatal for an American 
potter to let the public know that his ware was a home product. The 
legend ‘‘Made in America’’ was regarded by connoisseurs and col- 
lectors as a published advertisement of lack of value. It was the 
Rookwood pottery that first demonstrated in this country that a 
purely American art product, characterized by originality and consci- 
entious purpose, and above all, kept free from the taint of mere com- 
mercialism, could command the appreciation and hold the patronage 
of the American public. 

As early as 1893 Edwin Atlee Barber, in his comprehensive history 
of American pottery and porcelain, said that it was safe to assert that 
no ceramic establishment which had existed in the United States up 
to that time, had come nearer fulfilling the requirements of a distinc- 
tive American institution than the Rookwood pottery of Cincinnati. 
The words were not ill-advisedly spoken, and it should be said, to the 
credit of the leading spirits in the establishment, that the prestige 
which its ware had then acquired has been fully maintained during 
the last decade. ' 

The managers of the enterprise have ever essayed to be leaders 
in the development of native fictile art, having shown commendable 
taste in devising new and graceful forms of decoration, and in modi- 
fying and perfecting the colorings and glazes used. Any account, 
therefore, of latter-day developments in American pottery must of 
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necessity include the story and achievements of the Rookwood 
pottery, which are of more than passing interest. 
Really, this establishment cannot be classed with those of recent 





VASE 
By the Rookwood Pottery Company 


origin, since it dates back to 1880, 
when Mrs. Maria Longworth Nich- 
ols (afterwards Mrs. Bellamy 
Storer), inspired by the remarkable 
ceramic display of Japan at the 
Centennial Exposition, decided to 
build a pottery of her own, and do 
what she could toward bringing 
American ware to something ap- 
proximating the standard of the 
beautiful products she had seen at 
Philadelphia. A woman of refined 
taste, an ardent experimentalist, 
and a most enthusiastic potter, and 
what was no less to the purpose, a 
person possessed of ample means, 
she began her work in Cincinnati, 
in an establishment which she called 
Rookwood, borrowing the name 
from her childhood home, and soon 
gathered about herself a body of 
able artists and skilled workmen. 
Her first kiln of ware was fired in 
November of 1880. 

It was perhaps only natural that 
her first efforts should have been 
directed toward improving the or- 
dinary ware of commerce, such as 
breakfast and dinner services, 
pitchers, wine-coolers, and so forth, 
quantities of which were turned out, 
some in ivory finish and some 
daintily decorated with underglaze 
prints of birds, fishes, and snicnal 
subjects. These first products are 
now scarce and are eagerly sought 
for by collectors. 


As might naturally be expected, a person as earnest and enthusi- 
astic as Mrs. Nichols could not long remain content to devote her 
energies to the ordinary ware of commerce. Scarcely had she gotten 
the manufacture of commercial ware under way than she began the 
work of producing pieces of pottery whose specific function was 
designed to be decorative, following closely the unique designs fur- 
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nished her by the Japanese workers. In these efforts she was ably 
seconded by a number of clever artists, and especially by W. W. 
Taylor, who became a partner with her in the enterprise in 1883 and 
has since remained as its active manager. 

It was but a short and natural step from putting blue and brown 
prints of birds, fishes, and animals under the glaze to means of deco- 
ration more artistic and individual. Gradually the use of printing pro- 
cesses was abandoned, and the decorations were done by hand. Then 


VASES 
By the Rookwood Pottery Company 


the practice of the copyist was discountenanced, and Mrs. Nichols and 
her associates essayed boldly to make their own designs and elaborate 
their own artistic schemes of decoration. The workers thus early 
recognized the truth of the dictum that it is the presence of qualities, 
not the absence of faults, that gives value to a work of art, and they 
endeavored to impart to their ware a character of its own. One of 
the Rookwood potters has explained the policy pursued as follows: 
‘*The seed germ was simple and primitive, free from tendency to 
follow established types of pottery. It was the primeval clay-w ork- 
ing instinct to make pottery —but not this ware or that ware. Kiln 
after kiln brought experiences, and with them knowledge of the 
possibilities of the materials at hand. Little by little the capabilities 
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of American clays 
were in part mas- 
tered, and the 
limitations of the 
process of slip 
decoration on the 
raw clay were as- 
certained. Gradu- 
ally one aim and 
then another was 
dropped, and the 
main tendency of 
Rookwood as- 
serted itself. 

‘*The plant 
strove upward, 
gaining strength 
from concentration 
upon the ‘blind 
purpose’—felt 
rather than known. 

Z Finally came the 
perfect fruit, fresh and new to the world’s ceramics. And the key 
to its peculiar success lies in this development by growth. We may 
get a technically perfect and very interesting result by a combination 
of beautiful qualities selected from various wares, but there will be 
no artistic vitality without the presence somewhere of a character 
germ to fuse all together. Thus, imitation, no matter how close, 
fails. Rookwood has met its own problems from the beginning, 
taking all the help it could from previous experience, but growing 
from its own root, nourished in our native soil.’’ 

The words just quoted express succinctly and clearly the whole 
principle involved in the development of the Rookwood pottery. 
The value of hand-work in artistic productions was emphasized, and 
the use of molds was, for the most part, early put under ban. The 
clay, of course, is prepared by machinery, but beyond this, no 
machinery is admitted into the establishment. The workmen of the 
factory are all specially trained, and every piece of pottery turned 
out is thrown upon the wheel, since this form of production gives 
more freedom and results in greater variety as regards the outlines of 
the vessels. One exception, “indeed, should be mentioned, for in the 
production of certain standard forms such as pitchers, tea-pots, and 
the like, the same casting method is followed that was discovered at 
Tournay, France, in 1784. Inthe manufacture of these pieces, the 
liquid clay or slip is poured into a mold, where it is allowed to remain 
a few minutes, until the plaster has absorbed the moisture from the 





PITCHERS 
By the Rookwood Pottery Company 
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parts in contact. A thin shell of uniform thickness is thus made 
which adheres to the mold after the liquid clay has been poured out, 
thus forming the basis of the article. 

Side by side with these efforts to produce individual shapes and 
styles of decoration, costly experiments were made with the different 
bodies or clays that lent themselves to the potter’s use. It is a well- 
known fact that vitrification in the process of firing tends to injure 
the quality of the underglaze colors, and that the resulting impair- 
ment of beauty varies greatly with the different clays employed. The 
Rookwood workers sought to discover a medium that could be fired 
with the least possible damage to the painted decoration. 

Clays of various colors and clays artificially tinted were tried, and 
finally different bodies were secured that would give satisfactory 
results. The clays used by the concern are found mainly in the Ohio 
Valley. A red variety is secured from Buena Vista, Ohio, a yellow 
material from Hanging Rock, Ohio, and a white or cream-colored 
clay from Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

By the employment of these different bodies variety has been 
secured, and these rich native clays have rather tended to influence 
the schemes of decoration. The materials themselves being inclined 
toward yellows, 
browns, and reds, 
the decorative me- 
dium lent itself to 
a rather luxuriant 
style of ornament 
inrich arrangements 
of warmcolor. The 
potter’s art has been 
directed toward 
merging the color 
of the native clays 
and the tints of the 
underglazed _ paint- 
ing ina rich mellow 
tone. To quote 
again from a Rook- 
wood potter, whose 
enthusiasm and 
pride are doubtless 
warranted by the 
quality of the out- 
put: 

““As the com- 
mand of material 5 hte 

VASES 
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the beauty of the ware has steadily gained in a harmony of all the 
elements which compose it until form, color, decoration, and -_ 
combine to produce those things of beauty which are Rookwood i 
its vital being. Just what is that spark of life evades analysis. It i 
that in art which one feels without defining. It would be an error to 
infer that Rookwood is limited to a warm yellow or red tone, for even 
dark pieces have often been relieved with deep rich greens and blues, 
and there has latterly developed an important series of light arrange- 
ments in pale blue and translucent greens and some fiery single color 
reds. But in each of these we find 
the same mellow tone, the same 
brilliant glaze, as pleasant to the 
touch as to the eye.”’ 

The Rookwood workers long 
since abandoned overglaze deco- 
rations and now adhere strictly to 
underglaze painting. The artists 
employed for this work are, for the 
most part, people who have been 
carefully educated at the art schools 
of Cincinnati. The original founder 
of the enterprise long since with- 
drew from the pottery, but the 
spirit that animated her during the 
early years of the Rookwood ware 
has abided with those who remained 
in the establishment. For the first 
nine years of its existence the pot- 
tery was run at a financial loss, but 
in 1889 the last indebtedness was 
VASE paid off and the business was recog- 
By the Rookwood Pottery Company nized as a financial success. There 

being no longer need of bolstering 
by pecuniary aid, the original founder turned the pottery over to Mr. 
Tay lor and left him to continue the work which she had begun. 

Under his skilful management a number of especially beautiful 
finishes have been developed, as for instance, ‘‘Tiger Eye,’’ which 
takes its name from a strange luminosity of the glaze; ‘ ‘Goldstone, 
an effect resembling the glistening of golden particles in aventurine, 
but rather more limpid by reason of the glaze; ‘‘Aerial Blue,’’ a 
delicate monochromatic ware with a quiet decoration in celestial blue 
on a cool grayish white ground; ‘‘Iris,’’ a class of effects with a con- 
siderable range of color—pinks, blues, greens, creamy w hites, and yel- 
lows—based upon a warm gray tone; and ‘‘Sea Green,”’ a light-colored 
decoration varying from a mellow opalescent sea-green relieved by a 
few glowing warm touches, to a cooler green with bluish accents. 
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In addition to these is the wide range of solid color pieces which 
have likewise undergone a gradual improvement. Some of these are 
of the richest and deepest reds and browns. Others are covered with 
feathery mottlings, one color playing through another. Some are 
combinations of gray-greens and browns, and some are of brilliant red. 

One radical departure is the development of a dull finish or matt 
glaze in place of the brilliant glazes which formerly were regarded as 
the distinguishing and most char- 
acteristic feature of the Rookwood 
pottery. Many lovers of artistic 
ware dislike brilliant glazes and 
successful efforts were made by 
the Rookwood workers to meet 
popular taste and produce a soft 
lusterless surface delicate of texture 
and velvety to the touch. This 
innovation, to many connoisseurs, 
greatly enhances the artistic beauty 
of the product. Another nove elty 
of recent introduction is the use of 
metal mountings in bronze or silver 
in such a way that these mountings 
are thoroughly incorporated with 
the body of the ware and thus 
present more the appearance of 
metallic glaze over protecting por- 
tions of the design than the incorpo- 
ration of the foreign substance. 
The metal used is always in har- 
mony with the spirit of the piece 
decorated, and the work is done on 
the theory that metal mountings, if 
used at all, should be an essential 
part of the article and should con- VASE 
form in every particular to the de- Ee Re Sy eee 
sign of the piece. 

The Rookwood pottery has not been without its honors and its 

eulogists, nor has it been overlooked by the world’s great collectors 
of ceramics. It has won prizes and medals, and is to-di 1y represented 
in many of the great fictile art collections in this country and the Old 
World. As voicing the eulogy commanded by the ware, one may 
quote in conclusion a few w ords from Charles Dudley Warner: 

‘The Rookwood pottery,’’ said he, ‘‘is the only pottery in this 
country in which the instinct of beauty is paramount to the desire of 
profit. Here (in Cincinnati), for a series of years experiments have 
been going on with clays and glazing, in regard to form and color, 
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and in decoration purely for effect, which have resulted in pieces of 
marvelous interest and beauty. The effort has always been to satisfy 
a refined sense rather than to cater to a vicious taste, or one for start- 
ling effects already formed. I mean, that the effort has not been to suit 
the taste of the market, but to raise that taste. The result is some 
of the most exquisite work in texture and color anywhere to be found.’’ 
Many another tribute to the beauty and high quality of the ware 
might be cited, but these few words from Warner will suffice. Com- 
ment on the ware is practically unanimous in praise of its finish and 
decorative schemes, and one commendation is as good as many. 
Water ELtswortH GRAY. 





ON THE GREAT ROAD—THE RETREAT 
By Vassili Verestchagin 


AN APPRECIATION OF VERESTCHAGIN’S ART 


There is but one Verestchagin. He is one of the greatest and 
bravest artists of the world. His genius has rendered obsolete all the 
battle scenes ever painted by his predecessors, and his genius in this 
direction lies partly in the ethical insight that enables him to see 
things as they are on the battle-field, and partly in the integrity as an 
artist that gives him courage to paint things as he sees them. 

To those who were permitted to study the marvelous exhibit 
Verestchagin made in pe in 1889, there is necessarily something 
of an anticlimax in the exhibit he makes this year. We miss the 
shock, the surprise, the startling revelation that comes to the soul 
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when it is introduced to a new and striking genius, when it is con- 
fronted for the first time with unexpected originality and power. 
This can come but once in the presence of the same genius. We miss 
the cumulative power that came with the first exhibit and belonged 
to the vastness of that display. The number, size, and marvelous 
range of subjects of that exhibit left an ineffaceable impression, and 
the marvel that one mind could conceive and one pair of hands could 
execute such works has never passed away. 


THE ROAD AT INKERMAN 
By Vassili Verestchagin 


But after all, the disappointment is but passing. The pleasure 
‘in the pictures of Verestchagin is partly regained, and now, as then, 
the pleasure soon gives way to something more profound. The power 
of the artist strikes deeper into the soul than joy can go and finds the 
habitation of anguish which is always the witness to the godlike in 
mind, a hint of the deathless element in man. 

This present exhibition not only contains all the elements neces- 
sary to make it a notable event in the art history of the United States, 
but it ought to mark a great epoch in the ethical life and moral con- 
sciousness of thousands of its citizens. To those of us who came 
under the spell of the first exhibit, this has its elements of delightful 
surprise, the first of which is, that that life which twelve years ago 
seemed to have accomplished the maximum of life's possibilities has 
still gone on creating and triumphing, conquering new worlds in the 
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realms of most difficult and dangerous art. The second surprise is 
that the master’s hand has lost none of its cunning. 

This present exhibit is inferior to the old only in extent of canvas 
and variety of themes. Here is the same relish of sunshine, the same 
revel in light, the same heroic painting of out-of-doors, a disregard 
of conventional shadows and groupings in the masterly confidence 
that reality is beautiful enough for art. It is delightful to realize 
that this greatest of living artists still worships devoutly at the shrine 
of the ‘‘God of things as they are."’ We rejoice also that fame has 
not dulled the ethical insight of our artist, that this student of war is 
still the great prophet of peace, that the trustees of the Nobel prize 
left by the great Swede made no mistake when they recognized in 
V erestchagin the man who deserved the honor, and the awards that 
belong to the man who through art had made the greatest contribu- 
tion to peace during the year in which he was honored. 

Verestchagin comes from the land of ice and snow, the conntry 
that seems to be the battle-ground between the old and the new; 
despotic, cruel, martial Russia on the one hand, and the Russia that 
emancipaled its serfs with bloodshed, that gave birth and nurture to 
Pushkin, Turgenieff, Tolstoy, and Veres tchagin on the other hand, 
these men who have lent their genius to the service of the poor and 
the enslaved, who have enlisted art in the interest of morals and 
religion, notwithstanding the old proverb, ‘‘Scratch a Russian 
and you find a Tartar.’’ We find in these Russians the disciples of 
science and the friends of humanity. Russia is the land of paradoxes. 
Its czar arrogates more imperial power than any crowned head in 
Europe. He is the head of the largest standing army of the world. 
And here is Verestchagin, not only the greatest artist in Russia, but 
as it seems to us, the greatest artist in the world, using his genius for 
the purpose of dismantling the forts of the world, compelling the 
nations to ground arms. 

Verestchagin is a Russian; we wish we might say he is a typical 
Russian, but of that we are not competent to speak. His father, a 
land-owner, had conventional ambitions for his son. He must study 
at a naval academy, fit himself for his majesty’s employ, and per- 
chance in due time win renown on land or sea. But there was a fire 
in the boy which the father could not control; a passion that turned 
all material into fuel. It was the Academy of Design across the way 
that absorbed the enthusiasm and contributed most to the culture of 
the cadet at the Naval School. 

At seventeen he abandoned naval studies altogether and gave him- 
self wholly to art. At twenty-two he was at Paris studying under 
Gérome. At twenty-seven he was following the Russian army into 
the heart of Asia, carrying paint-tubes, not bullets, in his pouch. 
But he drops his brushes and picks up a musket to defend the fortress 
of Samarkand. At thirty-two he is painting at Munich. Then he 

















GENERAL MacARTHUR AT THE BATTLE OF CALOOCAN 


By Vassili Verestchagin 
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takes himself off with a young wife into British India, wades through 
the dangerous snows of the upper Himalayas, scorches himself with 
the blistering sun, where ‘‘every prospect pleases, and only man is 
vile.’’ Later we find him attached as an artist to the army of the czar 
in the Turko-Russian war; anon, he penetrates the valleys and climbs 
the heights of Pal- 
estine in search of 
more material for 
his brush. And 
still young in spirit 
and full of vitality, 
he goes from coun- 
try to country and 
from war to war, 
making not only 
picture after picture 
that commands the 
study of artists, but 
he creates art gal- 
lery after art gallery 
that challenges the 
attention of the 
common people and 
compels the admi- 
ration of the compe- 
tent. 
It is hazardous 
for us to venture an 
art estimate of this 
man’s work. It is 
safe to say in this 
direction that his 
pictures are unlike 
THE PARTISANS anything we _ have 
ye sn seen before. Arrtis- 

tically speaking, 
they are unconventional. They show the minimum of the tricks of the 
trade, the maximum of the frankness of nature and life. They are 
flooded with sunlight. There is generous space. Even the ghastly 
corpse of the soldier on the battle-field is overarched with the hos- 
pitable blue sky. 

I remember how his Jewish pilgrims wailed at Solomon’s wall, 
crowded and pinched by human prejudices, imprisoned by the social 
barriers of centuries. Even these children of gloom were given 
abundance of light, and if they dared but lift their eyes, their wail- 
ings would be rebuked by glorious glimpses of cloud-land, unmeasured 
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depths of atmosphere. This artist evidently thinks that if he can do 
as well for his figures as nature does he will do well enough ior them. 
So he has no artificial points of light. He has taken the old artist's 
advice to the young sculptor who asked how he could get the best 
light on his statue. ‘‘Put it,’’ said the master, ‘‘in the public square.’’ 

One other sig- 
nificant general fact 
presses us in this 
study. This artist 
not only paints 
things as they are, 
but he is content to 
confine himself to 
things that are. His 
canvases are alive 
with nineteenth- 
century life. He 
has wasted none of 
his splendid: energy 
in- painting nude 
Dianas or muscular 
Herculeses clad in 
meager goatskins. 
He has not tried to 
paint saints who, as 
he himself says, 
‘*Sit on clouds as 
on arm-chairs and 
sofas or are sur- 
rounded with the 
luxuries that were 
distasteful to them 
in life.’’ His fig- 
ures have clothes BAD NEWS FROM FRANCE 
on. But the artist ee Se 
has aright to speak 
for himself, and each artist speaks in his own language. Verest- 
chagin’s chosen ongenge is the language of the brush, and his primal 
appeal is to the eye 

The first and most commanding pictures in the exhibition of this 
year are the Napoleon series. Verestchagin, like his great contem- 
porary Lyof Tolstoy, after a lapse of over three-quarters of a century, 
is avenging ina high fashion the awful indignity which that deluded 
captain of war visited not only upon the Russians, but upon humanity 
in the wicked march to Moscow. The blood of the unnumbered 
thousands who fell on both sides, the bones of the unburied rise 
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AT THE HEIGHTS OF BORODINO, MOSCOW 
By Vassili Verestchagin 


again under the touch of art, not so much to protest against the wrong 
done as to plead with a still halting and confused humanity to avoid 
similar mistakes in the future. 

These twenty-one pictures are /fictures, and can stand criticism 
as such. If there be any stickler for ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ who resents 
the intrusion of the moralist in the study of the same, to such I would 
say: ‘‘Very well, go study them as such. Note the clear outline, the 
natural poise, the wonderful handling of color, and the ever-bewitch- 
ing setting of cloud-land and horizon line. Go to, and make the most 
of the horses and the epaulets, the swords, sashes, bayonets, and all 
that. Make the most of the beautiful you find there. Still I insist 
that in justice to the picture you must feel what the artist evidently 
felt, and know something of what the artist knew by care ful study of 
the forces that made history which he has tried to interpret. 

So the best help to appreciate these pictures at hand is the clari- 
fying letter text which the artist has furnished in his catalogue. Read 
there the story which he has summarized in these twenty-one canvases 
and then come back to the pictures to find new meaning and the 
power that goes behind the canvases. These pictures of Napoleon 
in Russia imply a knowledge of the twenty years of Napoleon’s career 
that ended in this campaign. Heretofore he has struggled with men 
and conquered. Now, in the audacity that follows continuous vic- 
tory, he undertakes to fight the climate and the world, and is beaten 
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See in succeeding pictures how pillage and war ever go hand in 
hand; see the vandalism that stables the horses under the vaulted 
arch of the cathedral, uses the prayer places for the council chambers 
of war; see the mockery of military grandeur, as the emperor and his 
gilded staff come down the desolate street lined with smoking embers 
and paved with cinders. Look into the hut of Jorodnia and see the 
great emperor at bay with his map before him fighting destiny; study 
the face of him who thought he held Europe in his hand in ‘‘Bad 
News from France’’; see the huddled misery of the army sleeping in 
the snow drift; see the wild-eyed, inspired faces of the citizen guer- 
rilas lurking in the snow-garlanded forests as they avenge themselves 
on the flanks of the disheartened, fugitive army; see the army freez- 
ing, as the result of its own vandalism, the advance burning in wild 
frenzy the houses and the timbers that might save from freezing the 
rear when it arrives. What terrible irony is that which compels the 
proud emperor to trudge with his birchen stick along the drifted road 
lined with the frozen carcasses of horses and men, broken gun carriages, 
naked feet and hands sticking out through the frozen snow crust, 
taunting his pride and mocking his greatness as he passes. 

Plunder, starvation, murder, without the glory of the battle-field. 
These are the things brought home to us by the power of the artist. 
Beautiful are they? Yes, if power, if truth, reality, the providence 
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BLOWN FROM THE CANNON’S MOUTH 
By Vassili Verestchagin 
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of God set over against the weakness of man, if these things are 
beautiful, then these pictures are beautiful. But I look for indisput- 
able adjectives. I call them terrible, profound, biblical, revelation. 

Let not the big canvases rob us of the pleasure of studying 
Verestchagin’s wonderful collection of faces—he calls them ‘‘ Russian 
Types.’’ Let us not omit to mention, moreover, that sermon in color 
for the American public, ‘‘Scenes in the Philippine War,’’ eleven 
pictures 
To describe 
these latter 
pictures in 
detail, how- 
ever, would 
be too pain- 
ful. Turn 
rather to 
the amelio- 
rating bits 
of land- 
scape, ‘‘The 
Sketches’’ 
of field and 
mountain, 
of archi- 
tecture, of 
storm and 
shade, of 
summer and 
HORSES STABLED IN THE CATHEDRAL winter in 
By Vassili Verestchagin ; Russia and 

Manila, and 
to his pictures of Palestine shown in the many photographs exhibited. 

How these photographs help us to recall the sunny skies of Pales- 
tine, the blue waters of Tiberias, the auburn-haired Jew, the son of 
Mary and Joseph. I love these Palestine pictures, not because they 
satisfy—nothing satisfies but the absolute of facts, and these are 
beyond our reach—but because they are Jesus studies from a neg- 
lected, and to most people an entirely new, angle of vision. 

These pictures of Jesus are related to the main theme and the 
primal contention of our artist. How the fighting Christians of our 
boasted civilization deride their professed leader. What is to bring 
about the era of liberty, equality, and fraternity that he prophesied? 
If I may venture to interpret our artist through his pictures I hail him 
as a prophet of the better w ay, a preacher of the righteous — must 
obtain. This better time will not come until the arm refuses to 
shoot at its own kind, when the emptiness and artificiality of the 
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church as it now exists will be recognized as emptiness and artificial- 
ity, when religion will join hands with morals and demand that art 
shall make common cause with science and literature in the interests 
of peace, the freedom of intelligence, the nobility of character as 


opposed to and inde- 
pendent of the nobil- 
ity of wealth and 
birth. 

Verestchagin has 
done much toward 
bringing about the 
time when his own 
pictures will be rec- 
ognized as the indis- 
putable monuments 
of barbarism, which 
they really are. To 
him art is no mere 
toy, still less a lux- 
ury of the rich. He 
has. told us that 
‘‘pictures are no 
mere furniture to fill 
vacant spaces on our 
walls.’’ Their real 
purpose is to keep 
the central fires of 
the spirit burning. 
In the presence of 
these pictures I dare 
believe that out of 
the vigorous life of 
Russia, the raw ma- 
terial of America, 
there are yet to be 





YOUNG RUSSIAN WOMEN 
By Vassili Verestchagin 


born other Raphaels whose brushes will glorify the new motherhood, 
transfigure morality, elevate again the present, the truth-seeking, the 
man-loving Jesus as the king among men. There is to come another 
Angelo who will call forth from the marble a stronger than Moses, 
a new law giver more in league with nature, the legislator of the 
new gospel, the method of which will be simplicity, and the end of 


which will be peace. 


JENKIN Lioyp JoNEs. 








A MINOR ART EXHIBITION 


One of the most successful and interesting of the smaller exhi- 
bitions of the year was that of the work of American artists recently 
held in the galleries of the Rhode Island School of Design in Provi- 
dence. The School of Design is an institution that numbers at present, 
in its day and evening classes, five hundred and seventy-three students 
and co-operates in its work with the schools of the city of Providence, 
and state of Rhode Island, and with Brown University. 

The trustees are anxious to get together in the museum a perma- 
nent collection of works of art that will not only give pleasure to the 
public, but will be a help and incentive to the students. The aims 
which they wished to carry out in the autumn exhibition were two in 
number: First, to show to the people of Providence the best con- 
temporary work of American artists; and, second, to get together a 
collection from which a painting might be selected to be added to the 
permanent collection in the museum. The school has come into 
possession of a fund of fifty thousand dollars, the gift of Jesse Met- 
calf, the income of which is to be used to purchase works of art. 

The artists who were invited to send pictures were carefully chosen 
by a special committee, and a small exhibition of twenty-four paint- 
ings of fine quality was shown. These paintings were by Frank W. 
Benson, Edwin H. Blashfield, George H. Bogert, Mrs. Adelaide Cole 
Chase, William M. Chase, Kenyon Cox, Charles C. Curran, Charles 
F. Davis, Frank V. Dumond, Ben Foster, R. Swain Gifford, Childe 
Hassam, Winslow Homer, Sergeant Kendall, John La Farge, Robert 
Reid, Will S. Robinson, and Edmund C. Tarbell. 

The painting selected by the jury for the museum was ‘‘On a Lee 
Shore,’ by Winslow Homer. E: ©, A: 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The following examples of decoration and design offer some 
pleasing ideas successfully worked out. In Plate 13 all the cuts are 
of silverware executed by the Gorham Manufacturing Company. In 
Plate 14 the cuts are of plates done in beaten copper, after designs 
by H. E. von Berlepsch. In Plate 15, Figure 1 is a textile pattern 
produced by Jolly Fils et Sauvage, Paris; Figures 2 and 3 are designs 
by E. Gaillard and G. de Feure, respectively; and Figure 4 is a 
design produced by Rottman & Co., London. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Pilate 13 
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Figure 3 Figure 4 
EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 14 
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Figure 2 


Figure 3 Figure 4 
EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN, Plate 15 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


To those interested in the changes of styles designed to meet the 
requirements of an ever-shifting taste, the sumptuous volume by Lady 
Dilke, ‘‘French Furniture and Decoration in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ published by the Macmillan Company, will be of exceptional 
interest and value. When the author wrote her ‘‘French Painters’’ 
and ‘‘French Architects and Sculptors,’’ she separated works of deco- 
ration from architecture and painting in order to group them asa 
necessary background to furniture, since she rightly held that a cabi- 
net or a table demands, if it have character, the accessories which 
determine that character, and in the absence of these becomes a 
mere curiosity. In the present volume she presents furniture and 
decoration, both in text and picture, in such a way that the reader 
may clearly see their relation and form an adequate idea of the deco- 
rative schemes carried out by the famous French artists and artisans. 

The chief beauty of costly furniture does not lie in the glitter of 
gold, in microscopic finish, or in unfading brilliance. These are 
worthless unless sustained by sense of style and respect for the laws 
of construction. These virtues, as the author rightly contends, pre- 
dominant in all periods of great and noble art, are singularly obvious 
in the work of the earlier masters of the eighteenth century in France, 
and although their force may be sadly diminished it is nevertheless 
due to some hint of their presence that we recognize excellence in the 
craft of later years. Whether in things great or small, sense of style 
wont respect for the laws of construction are the two tests by which 
we may measure the claims of any work of art to our respect and 
peters Ming It is these two tests that Lady Dilke undertakes to 
apply in her discussion of the work of the F rench masters. 

She comprehensively surveys the century that was noted for the 
magnificence of its furniture and decoration, and discusses in detail 
the work of Nicolas Pineau and his school, of Jacques Verberckt 
Jules-Antoine Rousseau, Jean Lamour, Jacques Caffaeri, Charles 
Cressent, and the other famous craftsmen and designers who made 
the royal palaces of France, in a sense, the pride of the world. She 
seeks the germs of the new ideas which then became manifest in 
palatial furnishings, and traces the shaping influences that gave direc- 
tion to the craftsmen of the day, describing the finished results with 
adequate fullness for the student and ina way sufficiently entertaining 
to hold the interest of the casual reader. 

The volume, moreover, is timely. The chronicles of the auction- 
room of the present day show that the arts of the eighteenth century 
inspire the keenest competition among those who look on the posses- 
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sion of costly furniture as one of the most expressive signs of wealth, 
and yet it is impossible not to observe how small an element of just 
appreciation mingles with the passion which devotes to their purchase 
the vast fortunes of our day. In this, and in other respects, the 
millionaires who now seek after these things present a strong contrast 
to those for whom they were originally designed. Lady Dilke’s 
book is well calculated to supply collectors and connoisseurs with the 
basis of a just appreciation, and therefore, both as a history and as a 
critique of the times considered, the book is doubtless superior to any 
work accessible to the gener ral public. 

‘‘A Masque of Days,’’ words from the Last Essays of Elia, newly 
dressed and decorated by Walter Crane, and published by Cassell & 
Company, is another of those charming picture-books in color with 
which that artist’s name has long been associated. Unique in con- 
ception, admirable in drawing, and subdued but rich in coloring, the 
fanciful designs are a pictorial commentary on the slender thread of 
text that invades the pages. In a word, it is a few lines of Elia 
translated into the language of line and color as perhaps no other 
artist ‘could have translated them. One can scarcely say that Crane 
undertakes to interpret his author; rather he takes an old-time classic 
and makes it an excuse for a series of highly decorative inventions 
which would be equally beautiful and enjoyable without the téxt. In 
cleverness of design, however, and in grace of drawing, one is inclined 
to rank ‘‘A Masque of Days’ ’ as inferior to the same artist’s two 
picture-books of last year, ‘‘Queen Summer’ "and ‘‘Flora’s Feast.’’ 

‘‘Photograms of the Year 1901,’’ published in this country by 
Tennant & Ward, is an interesting and valuable résumé of the best 
photographic work of the year. It comprises carefully prepared 
essays by a number of experts in photography, and is illuminated 
with an unusually interesting collection of reproductions of prints. 
Robert Demachy furnishes a brief account of artistic photography in 
France. A. J. ‘Hill Griffiths does the same service for Australia, and 
Ernest Juhl for Germany. Various exhibitions are given ample space, 
that at Glasgow being briefly discussed, and the two great English 
salons being more fully treated by A. C. R. Carter. In addition 
there is an avowedly fragmentary retrospect of the work of the year 
and a short professional section. Ina work of this class much of the 
interest attaches to the reproductions of work by different artists, and 
one regrets that many of the plates given are not of a standard that 
does justice to the photographs from which they were made. The 
book, however, is a satisfactory chronicle of the world’s doings in 
artistic photography, and as such will be welcomed by all interested 
in the camera. 
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